THE BONN CONSTITUTION AND ITS GOVERNMENT

these two voluminous outlays without giving it very consider-
able financial power. We wanted the federal government to pro-
tect all its borders; and, in order to have control of traffic, both
of goods and people, the federal government had to establish a
border police.

And, finally, we wanted something done about the civil serv-
ice. That has been discussed before, and I will pass it over.

On all these objectives we were still more dismally defeated
because the political facts were stronger than the draftsman's
delight, and we had to make concessions because down in our
bones we knew that what we needed was different from what
we thought we ought to have on principle.

This explains the Allied interventions in the constitution-
making process. They were few and far between and certainly
far less significant than public opinion both in Germany and
abroad has been made to assume. There was, of course, perma-
nent contact between the Germans and the Allies during the
constitution-making process, but that contact was uncoordi-
nated. Each liaison office tried to sell the view of its particular
government, and the Germans quickly became wise to it and
tried to exploit it. As a matter of fact, there was an interaction.
On the one hand, we tried to impress those parties we felt were
more accessible to our viewpoints, and, on the other hand, as
soon as a German party found out its particular viewpoint was
more acceptable to an Allied government, it tried to exploit the
Allied government for its purposes, It was a very interesting
game* On the whole, I think the two sides canceled each other
out. We interfered on the financial powers, we interfered on the
powers of the federal government to legislate, and we tried to
interfere on the status of civil servants. I am sorry I cannot tell
the story of these individual interventions. Suffice it to say here
that all of them were practically unsuccessful, with one excep-
tion. After having tried to convince the Germans through the
mouth of the liaison officers, after having tried to impress them
through the much more powerful mouth of the generals, it be-
came necessary to give them something so concrete, so definite,
and so clearly in writing that in a memorandum of March,
1949, after the main committee was through the